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EFFORTS FOR PEACE. Creation of 
the United Nations has not only kin. 
dled new hope for mankind; it has also 
brought into sharp relief certain fun- 
damental differences in implementing 
the ideals expressed in the United Na- 
tions Charter. Of particular signifi- 
cance to Armed Forces personnel are 
the endeavors of the Military Staff 
Committee in maintaining interna: 
tional stability and world peace. The 
Chairman of the United States repre- 
sentatives on this committee reviews 
some of the problems encountered in 
“Our Military Role in the 
Nations.” 

BATTLEFIELDS IN THE SKY. High- 
lights of Far East Air Forces action 
over Korea are recounted in this issue, 


United | 


rounding off DicEst coverage of the f 


first year of operations on land, at sea 
and in the air. Commentaries on the 
Eighth Army’s first year of ground 
action were published in the March, 
August and November 1951 issues 
while a roundup of the Navy’s partici- 
pation appeared in the December 1951 
DIcEsT. 

OUR GREEK ALLY. The unanimous 
invitation extended to Greece to join 
in full-fledged partnership in the 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization is | 


testimony to that country’s durable 
tradition of resistance to tyranny, 
whether it be threatened by ancient 
Persians or 20th Century Communists. 
“The Army of the Greeks” traces the 
resurgence of Greek military strength 


through the adversities of Fascist in- 7 


vasion, German occupation and civil 
war to its present position as a strong: 
hold of freedom in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean. 
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OUR MILITARY ROLE 
IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL WILLIS D. CRITTENBERGER 


HE United Nations was organized in June 1945 at San Fran- 

cisco in an atmosphere described by some as “approaching 
that of the millenium.” The peoples of the world, who had seen 
two great wars in a generation, wanted peace. They wanted to 
see the crushing burden of armament lifted from mankind and 
the wealth of nations used for an improved way of life. 

Reflecting this viewpoint, the theme of the Preamble of the 
United Nations Charter is “Peace.” All through the Charter it- 
self these phrases are to be found—“maintain international peace 
and security,” “remove threats to the peace” and “adjustment 
of disputes by peaceful means.” 

The organization and functioning of the United Nations and 
its major components—the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, the Internaticnal Court of Justice, the Trusteeship 
Council, the Economic and Social Council, and the Secretariat— 
is testimonial to its high objectives. 

In the General Assembly each of the sixty member nations, 
creat and small, has an equal representation and an equal] vote. 
In this body it is intended that world opinion be expressed and 
world policy shaped. 

The Security Council has the primary responsibility for main- 
taining international peace and security, establishing a system for 
the regulation of armaments, employing forces placed at its 
disposal, and the like. It consists of eleven members, six of 
whom are non-permanent members elected for two-year terms 
hy the General Assembly. The five permanent members are Re- 
public of China, France, USSR, United Kingdom and the United 
States. Each permanent and non-permanent member alike has 
one vote. Seven votes are normally required for a decision, ex- 
cept that in all matters other than those of a strictly procedural 
nature, all permanent members must concur. This is the much 
LIEUTENANT GENERAL WILLIS D. CRITTENBERGER, USA, is Chair- 
man of the United States representatives on the Military Staff Committee 
of the United Nations. He is also Commanding General, First Army. 
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discussed “unanimity rule” under which the USSR (as of 1 No- 
vember 1951) had exercised its veto power forty-seven times. 

The main duty of the Trusteeship Council is to guard the in- 
terests of trust territories. Trust territories are created by trus- 
teeship agreement between the General Assembly on the one 
hand and the administering authority on the other. Generally 
speaking, these are territories which were held under mandate, 
such as Tanganyika (administered by Britain) and Togoland 
(Britain and France) or territories which were detached from 
enemy states as a result of World War II. It is the duty of the 
administering authority to promote the political, economic, so- 
cial and educational advancement of the trust territory with a 
view toward its eventual self-government. 

The International Court of Justice is the principal judicial 
organ of the United Nations. Each member undertakes to com- 
ply with the decision of the Court in any-.case to which it is a 
party; in case of failure to do so, the other party to the dispute 
may have recourse to the Security Council. 

The Economic and Social Council occupies an extremely broad 
advisory relationship to the General Assembly. Generally speak- 
ing, it makes recommendations for the promotion of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms and on problems of economic, 
social, health, cultural, educational and related matters of in- 
ternational scope. 

The Secretariat consists of a Secretary General, who is elected 
by the General Assembly, and his corps of assistants. 

While most readers of the public prints are familiar with the 
activities of the Security Council and its committees and, to a 
lesser degree, of the General Assembly, very few know much 
about the other organs of the United Nations which are not al- 
ways publicized. 

The Security Council and its committees are of particular 
interest to the military. This extremely important body is in- 
vested with broad powers designed for maintaining the peace 
and removing threats to the peace. The United Nations Atomic 
‘nergy Commission reports to it, and the Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments is itself composed of members of the 
Security Council. Also within the Security Council is the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee on which are represented the five per- 
manent members of the Security Council. 

How are the members of the Military Staff Committee chosen? 
What is the Committee’s role and function? What are its prob- 
lems? These questions are especially pertinent today as our 
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Nation assumes increased responsibilities in resisting aggression 
and maintaining world peace. 

The Charter of the United Nations provides the Security Coun- 
cil with a Military Staff Committee to consist of the Chiefs of 
Staff (or their representatives) of the permanent members of 
the Council. Broad responsibilities are conferred upon the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee. It advises and assists the Security Council 
on all questions relating to military requirements for main- 
tenance of international peace and security; on all questions re- 
lating to the employment and command of armed forces placed 
at the Security Council’s disposal; the regulation of armaments 
and possible disarmament. The Charter contemplated agree- 
ments between the Security Council and governments under 
which forces would be made available by the various govern- 
ments to the Security Council. 

The Military Staff Committee under the Security Council is 
responsible for the strategic direction of such forces. It also 
assists the Council in determining their strength and degree of 
readiness, as well as plans for their use with immediately avail- 
able national air force contingents in a combined international 
enforcement action. 

Each of the national delegations includes representatives of 
the three services—land, sea and air—of the respective perma- 
nent member nations, together with their assistants and secre- 
tariats. The chairmanship and the principal secretaryship of 
the Military Staff Committee are rotated monthly among the 
members in alphabetical order. 

Authority for the United States delegation is contained in 
the National Security Act of 1949 which states in part: “Subject 
to the authority and direction of the President and the Secretary 
of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall perform the following 
duties in addition to such other duties as the President or the 
Secretary of Defense may direct. . . . Providing United States 
representation on the Military Staff Committee of the United 
Nations in accordance with the provisions of the Charter of 
the United Nations.” 

The United States representatives are: Lieutenant General 
Willis D. Crittenberger, United States Army, Chairman; Vice 
Admiral Oscar C. Badger, United States Navy; and Lieutenant 
General Hubert R. Harmon, United States Air Force. Their prin- 
cipal duties are to represent on the Military Staff Committee the 
President, the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and to act as principal military advisers to the Chief of the 
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United States Mission to the United Nations, Ambassador War- 
ren R. Austin. 

A review of the record of the past six years is prerequisite to 
an understanding of the Military Staff Committee’s role and 
status today. 

From the outset, the problem of establishing a United Nations 
force has been a paramount concern. The old League of Na- 
tions had a great weakness in that, while it could pass resolutions, 
it had no means of enforcing or putting teeth into them. The 
framers of the United Nations Charter accordingly sought to 
remedy this defect through the terms of Article 43 which pro- 
vide for United Nations forces in being—generally referred to 
as “Article 43 Forces.” 

Shortly after the first meeting of the General Assembly was 
held in London in February 1946, the Military Staff Committee 
was directed to examine Article 43 of the Charter from the mili- 
tary point of view. Over a period of two years, the Military Staff 
Committee held seventy-eight meetings in an effort to agree on 
a set of “General Principles” but finally arrived at an impasse. 

Although there were other minor differences, the basic dis- 
agreement centered on the composition of those forces. All na- 
tions except the Soviet Union wanted “balanced” forces to which 
the member nations would contribute “comparable” contingents. 
The Russians insisted on “equal” or “identical” contingents. 

The proposal of the Soviet Union would deprive the United 
Nations of many forms of armament simply because one or more 
of the members was unable to furnish such type of armament. 
Under this concept of “equal” or “identical” contribution no 
nation could, for example, contribute aircraft carriers to the 
United Nations armed forces unless each other contributing 
member also furnished an equal number of aircraft carriers, 
and this would be manifestly impossible inasmuch as many na- 
tions have none. Similarly other types of forces, such as armor, 
strategic air forces and special weapons of various types would 
be denied to the United Nations and as a result the military 
organization would be impotent in any major aggression. 

This condition produced the first impasse. The next was con- 
cerned with international control of atomic energy. 

In the spring of 1946 the United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mission was established. This body reports to the Security Coun- 
cil and is responsible for facilitating the exchange among all 
nations of basic scientific information on atomic energy for peace- 
ful ends; for control of atomic energy to the extent necessary to 
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insure its use for peaceful purposes only; for the elimination 
from national armaments of atomic weapons and of all other 
major weapons adaptable to mass destruction; and for estab- 
lishing effective safeguards by inspection and other means in 
order to protect complying states against violations and evasions. 

While the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission was not 
a military commission, the military implications of its problems 
were obvious. Accordingly, the United States military repre- 
sentatives took an active part as advisers to the United States 
members of the Commission. In June 1948 the Soviet Union 
vetoed the report of the Atomic Energy Commission in the Se- 
curity Council—a report in which the majority placed the re- 
sponsibility for its failure upon the intransigent attitude of the 
Soviet bloc. The fate of the Atomic Energy Commission is well 
known. Today, after three years of debate, it is still deadlocked. 

While there are other areas of disagreement on atomic energy 
control, one apparently insurmountable difference remains. The 
majority insisted on international control and ownership to be 
implemented over a period of time and only after an interna- 
tional inspection system has been set up with unimpeded “ac- 
cess, ingress and egress.” The Soviet representatives insisted upon 
immediate destruction of all atomic weapons; thereafter they 
would “explore” the matter of inspection provided that it was 
periodic and restricted to certain predesignated areas. Because 
of this deadlock, there is no foreseeing when international con- 
trol of atomic energy will become a reality. 

Still another unresolved problem pertains to reduction of 
armaments. By resolution of 13 February 1947 the Security 
Council established the Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments. Its task is to formulate proposals for general reduction 
and regulation of armed forces and conventional armaments 
except atomic and other mass destruction weapons. 

After more than two years, the first resolution came before 
the Security Council on 1 August 1949 and was vetoed by the 
USSR. It merely defined conventional armaments and estab- 
lished general principles. These principles, in brief, called for 
adherence by all states, implementation in an atmosphere of 
international confidence and security, limitation of armaments 
to those indispensable to the maintenance of peace and se- 
curity, adequate safeguards and effective enforcement in the 
event of violations. 

The majority insisted on adequate verification of disarmament; 
but the Soviet Union refused such inspection. As a result, meas- 
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ures for the reduction and regulation of armed forces, while not 
dead, nevertheless appear dormant. 

Recent developments may greatly influence the future con- 
duct of the United Nations, including that of the Military Staff 
Committee, About a year and a half ago the representatives of 
the Soviet Union walked out of all United Nations bodies in 
protest against the presence of the Chinese Nationalists. In late 
June 1950, the North Koreans launched a surprise attack south 
across the 38th Parallel against the Republic of Korea, which 
had been set up by the United Nations and recognized as the 
legal government. The United States requested an emergency 
meeting of the Security Council. With the Soviet member ab- 
sent, the Council swiftly passed a series of resolutions condemn- 
ing the North Koreans, calling upon them to cease operations 
and urging all nations to refrain from giving aid to the North 
Koreans and to rally to the assistance of the Republic of Korea. 
The President’s now famous directive committing United States 
armed forces to the Korean struggle is a matter of historic 
record. The United States has since been joined by the forces 
of fifteen other nations. 





Organization of the U.S. Delegation, 
United Nations Military Staff Committee 
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Subsequently, the USSR has consistently held that the action 
was illegal in that it did not participate in the vote and the 
Chinese National Government participants were not legal rep- 
resentatives of the Chinese people. 

The Soviet Union has since returned to the United Nations. 
Meanwhile, steps have been taken to insure that action to meet 
aggression is not sabotaged in the future by means of the veto. 
The United States, with several associates, sponsored the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution, “Uniting for Peace,” which was adopt- 
ed on 3 November 1950. Briefly, this resolution provides that in 
case the Security Council, because of a veto, fails to exercise 
its responsibility under the Charter, the General Assembly may 
meet in emergency session within twenty-four hours. 

The resolution established a Peace Observation Commission 
which can observe and report on any area where international 
tension is developing. It invited member nations to survey their 
resources to determine what assistance they can render in sup- 
port of Security Council or General Assembly resolutions for 
restoration of international peace and security. It recommended 
that member nations maintain within their national armed 
forces units available for use by the United Nations. It requested 
the Secretary General to set up a panel of military experts who 
could be made available on request to advise member nations 
concerning organization, training and equipment of these avail- 
able units. It established a Collective Measures Committee to 
study steps to maintain and strengthen international peace and 
security, taking account of collective self-defense and regional 
arrangements. The Soviets voted against this resolution which 
they maintain is contradictory to the Charter. 

To summarize, it may be said that six years after the found- 
ing of the United Nations there has been no international regu- 
lation of armaments, nor are there any “Article 43 Forces” in 
being. In its major test where United Nations armed forces were 
first employed—the Korean emergency—the United Nations was 
unable to use the military agencies specifically provided by 
the Charter. The United Nations organization is now approach- 
ing the maintenance of international peace and security through 
the Uniting for Peace program. 

This program is designed to strengthen the United Nation’s 
capacity to deter or, if necessary, to repel aggression promptly 
and effectively. We still hope that the Security Council and the 
Military Staff Committee will be able to discharge their re- 
sponsibilities. In the event this is not possible, however, the 
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General Assembly can now recommend collective action, in- 
cluding the use of armed forces. 

While it is true that many of the efforts of the Military Staff 
Committee have ended in disagreement, broad areas of agree- 
ment also have been developed. The Committee meanwhile has 
enhanced its knowledge of world military problems. Further- 
more, the spade work of the Military Staff Committee has been 
valuable in the work recently undertaken by the Collective 
Measures Committee. 

In the field of international regulation of armaments and the 
control of atomic energy, further steps are being taken to 
revitalize and to carry this work forward toward a comprehensive 
system. One such step was appointment of the “Committee of 
Twelve” by the Fifth General Assembly. This Committee re- 
cently recommended to the Sixth General Assembly that the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Commission for Conven- 
tional Armaments merge their functions into a new and consoli- 
dated disarmament commission. 

So far as the United States military representatives are con- 
cerned, perhaps one of our most productive fields of endeavor 
has been in the development of a close and cordial working 
relationship with Ambassador Austin and his staff. In these 
troublesome times there are few questions of high international 
politics without military implications. Officers of the Military 
Staff are working members of the Mission’s committee along with 
State Department officers. Hardly a day passes without confer- 
ences between the military and the political staffs. 

The events of the last year have served to hearten free men 
all over the world and to strengthen their determination to im- 
plement the ideals and objectives of the United Nations Charter. 
It is obvious, however, that the future success of the Military 
Staff Committee, like that of the United Nations itself, will in 
the end be governed by the measure to which the nations of the 
world, particularly the great powers, subscribe to the high prin- 
ciples of international relationship upon which the United 
Nations was founded. 











OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 
WEST POINT, NEW YORK 


This year, the United States Military Academy com- 
memorates the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its 
founding. In 1802, the Army of the United States was a 
small force with the primary mission of protecting frontier 
outposts from Indian attacks. Today, the Army numbers 
more than a million men stationed throughout the world 
defending those principles of freedom handed down by our 
forefathers. 


Graduates of West Point have fought and died in every 
war since 1812. In the century and a half of its existence, 
the Military Academy has graduated over 18,000 cadets. Of 
these graduates, approximately fifteen per cent have been 
killed in action; another ten per cent have been wounded. 
Today, as in the past--at Chippewa, Vera Cruz, Gettys- 
burg, San Juan Hill, St. Mihiel, Corregidor and Bastogne-- 
graduates once again serve side by side with their brethren 
in arms, 


West Point is proud of its long association with the 
Army of the United States. In this, its one hundred and 
fiftieth year, the Military Academy and its graduates the 
world over salute the Army with a pledge of continued 
service in the years to come. 






- A, IRVING 
Major General, 
Superintenden: 
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WEST POINT 
SESQUICENTENNIAL 


BRIGADIER GENERAL CHAUNCEY L. FENTON 


T HIS year the United States Military Academy completes one 
hundred and fifty years of existence. The Academy, estab- 
lished by an Act of Congress approved 16 March 1802, has dedi- 
cated itself from its inception to the task of training young men 
to serve the Nation—young men imbued with the ideals of in- 
tegrity of character and devotion to the Nation so aptly reflected 
in the West Point motto, “Duty, Honor, Country.” 

In addition to earning for their Alma Mater the reputation as 
a strong and indispensable pillar of our national defense struc- 
ture, West Point graduates have achieved acclaim for other pub- 
lic services. They have served with distinction as members of 
Congress, Federal judges, cabinet members and diplomats. They 
have contributed to the physical growth of our country by sur- 
veying and mapping its topography, coasts and resources. They 
have planned and supervised flood control, harbor improvement, 
the construction of the Panama Canal and other national engi- 
neering projects. Some have left the service to become leaders in 
civilian fields. 

West Point and its graduates have also made a profoundly 
sig) ificant imprint upon American education. During the first 
hal century of its existence the Academy set much of the pattern 
for the development of engineering education in the United 
States. It is this pattern of service to the Nation that provides 
the background for the Academy’s Sesquicentennial celebration. 

‘Vhe formal opening of the Sesquicentennial on 5 January 
1952 has been designed to recognize the close ties that bind the 
Military Academy to every state and territory of the Union. The 
governors of the states and territories, accompanied by their ad- 
jutants general and the commanding generals of the National 
Guard divisions, have been invited to convene at West Point for 
the ceremonies. A set of state flags, presented by the National 


BRIGADIER GENERAL CHAUNCEY L. FENTON, USA, Retired, is 
Chairman, Sesquicentennial Steering Group, United States Military Academy. 
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Guard Association, will be dedicated and publicly displayed in 
Washington Hall at this time. These flags will form a permanent 
addition to the Cadet Mess Hall and will complete the original 
decorative plan for the Hall. 

That evening, the official visitors will attend a concert by the 
Academy Band and Cadet Glee Club in Carnegie Hall in New 
York City. A number of prominent American composers have 
been invited to prepare original music for this occasion. 

In the second major ceremony of the Sesquicentennial, West 
Point will honor one of its most distinguished graduates, Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee, who assumed the duties of Superintendent 
of the Academy justi one hundred years ago. At a special cere- 
mony on 19 January, the date of his birth, a new portrait of 
General Lee will be unveiled in the West Point Library. The 
portrait by Mr. Sidney E. Dickinson will show General Lee at 
three-quarters length, dressed in his Confederate uniform. It 
will be displayed as a companion piece to the portrait of General 
Ulysses S. Grant, painted in 1866 by Paul Lourier. 

The committee which is donating the portrait and a repre- 
sentative from each class of the Military Academy having living 
graduates will attend the ceremony. The two paintings will form 
a part of the permanent display of the library. They will symbol- 
ize not only the impact of West Point on the destinies of the 
United States but, even more important, they will symbolize the 
national unity that has never been threatened since the days 
when these two generals opposed each other in the field. 

Other commemorative ceremonies also are planned. Founders’ 
Day, 16 March 1952, will be celebrated by special ceremonies 
and a dinner at West Point. The New York State Historical As- 
sociation, the Society for Colonial History and the New York 
Folklore Society have accepted invitations to participate and are 
scheduling their annual meetings for the period 14-16 March at 
West Point. Eminent historians have been invited to present 
papers on subjects dealing with the rich historical background 
of West Point and the Hudson Highlands. Among the projected 
subjects are the physiography of West Point, the colonial history 
of the neighborhood and West Point in the Revolution. The 
papers will subsequently be published and will constitute a 
resume of the early history of West Point and the contiguous area. 

A Sesquicentennial Jubilee on 20 May will highlight the fes- 
tivities. Some fifteen hundred delegates from domestic and 
foreign educational institutions, military academies, learned so- 
cieties and the United States Government will be invited to at- 
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tend. A convocation will be held in the natural amphitheater at 
Trophy Point. Outstanding national leaders will address the 
gathering on the subjects of West Point as an educational insti- 
tution, West Point in the service of the Nation and West Point 
in the defense of the Nation. 

As the result of a general invitation which will be extended to 
the public, large numbers of visitors are expected at West Point 
during the spring months of 1952. Special arrangements are be- 
ing made to assure visitors of an enjoyable and stimulating tour 
without interrupting the normal classroom and training activities 
of the Military Academy. 

In observance of the Sesquicentennial, several museums have 
agreed to organize exhibits of West Point historical material. In 
addition a photographic montage depicting various aspects of 
West Point has been prepared for display throughout the coun- 
try. The montage is composed of three hinged panels, one de- 
picting historical and traditional features of West Point, another 
showing cadet academic instruction and the third dealing with 
cadet military training. 

West Point is utilizing this important anniversary for several 
worthy purposes. It is attempting to increase public understand- 
ing of the Academy’s traditions, ideals and mission. In so doing, 
it will review its long history, constantly stressing its role as a 
national service institution. It will invite the public to become 
more closely and more intelligently acquainted with West Point 
through visits here. It will seek to carry the story of West Point 
to as many as possible of those who will be unable to attend. 

So conceived and so executed, the Sesquicentennial observance 
will be in the closest harmony with the historic mission of the 
Military Academy and with the needs of the United States dur- 
ing the current period of international tension. 





In war as in peace the Academy has ever been a source of pride and 
gratification to the citizens of our Republic. When within recent years this 
Nation was twice plunged into world wars, we were fortunate indeed to 
have a reservoir of officers who had been educated and trained at the United 
States Military Academy. These officers, having the West Point ideals of 
character and duty. assumed their proper role as commanders and leaders. 
Furthermore. they set the standards of discipline, training and leadership for 
the great citizen army that in each war proved itself second to none in 
the world. 

The Honorable Henry L. Stimson 
Former Secretary of War 















OVER KOR 


CAPTAIN Rosert L. Gray, Jr. 


URING the first year of combat in Korea, United Nations 
air operations were profoundly influenced by two circum- 
stances peculiar to the campaign. 

First, air opposition to United Nations ground and air opera- 
tions was extremely light except in the northwest corner of 
Korea where the enemy had attempted to protect his military 
targets and vital supply lines with swarms of Russian MIG-15’s 
based in Manchuria. This absence of extensive air opposition 
had made it possible for Far East Air Forces (FEAF) to utilize 
a greater percentage of its air power against ground targets 
than would have been possible otherwise. 

Second, the existence of a “stop-line” at the Yalu River pre- 
vented FEAF from employing United Nations air power against 
industries which are supplying the enemy with the means of 
making war. Because of this circumstance, medium bombers di- 
rected their fire against such targets as rail and highway bridges. 
railroad lines, airfields and troop concentrations to a greater 
degree than would have been the case had there been a plentiful 
supply of “on limits” industrial targets such as munitions fac- 
tories, steel works, chemical plants, fuel refineries and other 
heavy war industries. 

Thus, while Far East Air Forces has not been concerned with 
extensive enemy air opposition, it has not had the opportunity 
of attacking the enemy’s war potential at its source. 

The outbreak of hostilities on 25 June 1950 found most of 
FEAF’s peacetime units scattered. Of the seven combat units 
available, three F-80 fighter-bomber jet groups were in Japan, 
one in the Philippine Islands and one on Okinawa. There was one 
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B-26 light bomber group in Japan and one B-29 medium bomber 
group on Guam. In addition there were three F-82 all-weather 
squadrons (two in Japan and one on Okinawa) and one F-51 
propellered fighter-bomber squadron of the Royal Australian 
Air Force in Japan. Unarmed air units included a C-54 transport 
group, two rescue and four weather reconnaissance squadrons. 

During the first twelve months, planes of the Far East Air 
Forces and attached land-based planes flew 223,000 sorties. (A 
sortie is one effective flight by one airplane.) This figure does 
not include vital support given United Nations forces in Korea 
by carrier-based aircraft. Neither does it include the efforts of 
shore-based U. S. Marine Corps, South African and Republic of 
Korea planes under the operational control of Fifth Air Force 
nor Greek and Thailand planes under control of 315th Air Divi- 
sion (Combat Cargo). 

Combat operations started modestly on 26 June 1950 with 
twenty-seven escort and surveillance sorties and the evacuation 
by air of some 850 American and Allied civilians. On 27 June 
1950, Fifth Air Force planes took the first step toward air 
superiority by shooting down seven enemy aircraft without 
loss to themselves. Meanwhile Twentieth Air Force moved 
the 19th Bomb Group from Guam to Okinawa overnight 
and the next day B-29 medium bombers were attacking enemy 
bridges, trucks and supply columns. Simultaneously Fifth Air 
Force threw fighter bombers and B-26 light bombers into low- 
level close support attacks to help the hard-pressed Republic of 
Korea forces. Transport planes of the 315th Air Division (Com- 
bat Cargo) began to fly ammunition to Suwon airfield south of 
the city of Seoul. 

These three action filled days saw FEAF gearing its combat 
power to General Douglas MacArthur’s Operations Instruction 
Number One which directed FEAF to attack and destroy North 
Korean troops and equipment south of the 38th Parallel, to pre- 
vent reinforcement of North Korean invading forces, to conduct 
evacuations and to furnish supplies from Japan to the Republic 
of Korea. 

Once committed to combat, FEAF demonstrated the flexibility 
of centrally controlled land-based air power by flying two hun- 
dred sorties on 29 June. In the first few days of operations there 
were frequent and sharp encounters with the enemy’s aircraft, 
chiefly Russian-built Yaks. The enemy planes proved no match 
for the F-80 Shooting Star jets, F-51 Mustangs, B-26 Invaders 
and F-82 Twin Mustangs of Fifth Air Force and soon ceased to 
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challenge United Nations air superiority except in sporadic at- 
tacks on B-29’s and occasional nuisance night bombing attacks 
on United Nations ground installations. 

But around 1 November the enemy introduced the Russian- 
built MIG-15, a swept-back wing jet fighter with a high perform- 
ance rating. Based in Manchuria on fields immune from United 
Nations attacks, the MIG’s afforded military installations in 
northwest Korea some protection from medium bomber attack. 

Advent of the MIG changed the picture of air-to-air combat in 
Korea. FEAF promptly countered the MIG threat by introducing 
F-86 Sabrejets and F-84 Thunderjets in December. From then on, 
air combat became more frequent but was generally limited to 
northwest Korea. Enemy planes rarely showed an inclination to 
wander far from their bases behind the Yalu River. 

By the end of the first year of action more than two hundred 
MIG’s had been destroyed or damaged in air encounters while 
United Nations losses had been comparatively small. Indeed, in 
one year of fighting, FEAF had lost only 246 aircraft, the vast 
majority of them to enemy ground fire received while engaged 
in low-level attacks. 

On 12 April 1951 one of the biggest air battles of the first year 
took place with approximately 225 planes participating. Large 





Air Force B-26 Invaders score a direct hit with napalm in the relentless air 
war against North Korean industry. USAF Photograph 
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numbers of MIG’s attacked a formation of thirty-two Superforts 
which was bombing the Korean ends of bridges across the Yalu 
River at Sinuiju. Escorting F-84 Thunderjets and F-86 Sabrejets 
counterattacked the MIG’s. In swirling dogfights that followed, 
an estimated forty-six enemy planes were destroyed or damaged, 
two B-29’s were lost and several were damaged. There was no loss 
of friendly fighters. 

Versatility of the B-29’s based in Japan and on Okinawa was 
proved in the first phase of the fighting as FEAF Bomber Com- 
mand made short work of eighteen major North Korean indus- 
trial targets. Deprived of his own resources, the enemy had to 
depend on sources beyond his own borders for fuel and ammuni- 
tion. Bridges, airfields and marshalling yards became frequent 
targets for B-29’s after the strategic targets were obliterated. 

Early in the action B-29’s were used against enemy troops de- 
spite the high altitudes from which their attacks ordinarily are 
made. The first strike of this nature came on 16 August 1950 
when ninety-eight Superforts dropped 850 tons of bombs in a 
blanket pattern against a large Communist troop concentration 
deployed near Waegwan. 

In the spring of 1951 a newly developed technique for high 
altitude bombing of troop concentration was employed with 
spectacular success to disrupt enemy night offensive operations. 
Proximity fuzed bombs aimed by a special radar method inflicted 
tremendous casualties on the enemy by airbursting fragmenta- 
tion effect. This technique was credited with playing a large 
part in the collapse of the enemy’s spring offensives. 

A major role in the tactical application of air power was given 
to the Fifth Air Foree. At the outset of the conflict some jet 
organizations switched over to propeller-driven aircraft—a deci- 
sion dictated by availability of F-51 Mustang propellered fighter- 
bombers capable of operating from the short South Korean air- 
fields in bad weather. The F-51 quickly proved its worth. 

Meanwhile, aviation engineers hacked airfields out of the 
rugged Korean terrain. Working against time they built advanced 
airstrips over soggy paddy fields, enabling the fighters and the 
fighter-bombers to operate much closer to the battle zone. 

In the laboratory of actual combat the F-80 Shooting Star 
was improved constantly to increase its range and its load carry- 
ing capacity. FEAF pilots and engineers demonstrated the value 
of the jet as a close-support airplane, an interdictor and a 
fighter. The number of jets in operation was steadily increased. 

Attacks by both jet and propellered fighter-bombers inflicted 
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approximately 120,000 casualties on enemy ground troops during 
the first year and blunted his early superiority in armor and 
surface transport. These attacks made it too costly for the enemy 
to attempt heavy deployments of troops by day and made it 
virtually impossible for him to move supplies forward except by 
night. They forced him off the highways and onto the mountain 
trails where he had to depend on coolie labor and pack animals 
for transport. With mobility thus reduced, the Communists were 
robbed of their ability to exploit such break-throughs as they 
were able to achieve by use of “human wave” tactics and reckless 
expenditure of soldiers’ lives. 

Flexible, land-based United Nations air power is speedily di- 
rected in a matter of minutes to defend a threatened point or to 
exploit offensive successes by the Joint Operations Center (JOC) 
—the agency which receives and evaluates requests for air strikes 
and dispatches aircraft to fulfill them. JOC operates at Eighth 
Army and Fifth Air Force level where it exercises centralized 
control of air operations. Instead of assigning a certain number 
of aircraft like so many artillery pieces to each division, JOC 
makes the full weight of air power available where most needed, 
concentrating hundreds of air strikes in a small critical area or 
dispersing them over hundreds of miles of the enemy’s rear 
areas in persistent interdiction strikes as ground action subsides. 

During the first year of combat, highly effective use was made 
of B-26 light bombers. The one B-26 group initially available was 
later joined by a second one. For a time one group flew night 
missions and the other flew by day but later almost the entire 
B-26 effort was devoted to night interdiction. Flare-droppers 
lighted enemy highways and B-26’s took a heavy toll of enemy 
traffic. They also played an important part in the persistent 
cratering of enemy-held airfields in western Korea, a maneuver 
that contributed greatly to United Nations air superiority. 

The first year of action saw the 315th Air Division (Combat 
Cargo) fly sixty-five thousand sorties and airlift 176,000 tons of 
cargo from Japan to Korea. In addition the Division moved 
427,000 personnel, including air evacuees, soldiers and airmen 
on rest leave, and military passengers. Its air fleet consisted of 
C-119 Packets (Flying Boxcars), C-54 Skymasters, C-47 Sky- 
trains and C-46 Commandos. 

Combat Cargo planes carried paratroopers of the 187th Regi- 
mental Combat Team on two successful drops—one at Sunchon- 
Sukchon, 20 October 1950, and the other at Munsan, 23 March 
1951. In each drop the planes put approximately four thousand 
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paratroopers across the escape routes of fleeing Communists. 

Planes of the 315th also gave valuable assistance to United 
Nations troops on the defensive. When Chinese Communists sur- 
rounded troops of the United States Ist Marine and 7th Infantry 
Divisions near the Chosin Reservoir last winter, many of those 
trapped were evacuated by transport planes; ammunition and 
supplies were flown to the defenders; and even a sectionalized 
16-ton bridge was dropped from C-119’s. 

Tactical reconnaissance kept United Nations forces informed 
of front-line targets. The 67th Tactical Reconnaissance Wing 
maintained an around-the-clock watch on Communist operations. 
Flights by the 91st Strategic Reconnaissance Squadron likewise 
provided early photographic information on industrial targets, 
rail and highway bridges and on the disposition of troops in 
enemy rear areas. T-6 planes of the 6147th Tactical Control 
Squadron proved invaluable in directing strikes of fighter-bomb- 
ers against enemy front-line targets and in keeping ground and 
air controllers informed of the immediate tactical situation. 

The Air Rescue Service of Military Air Transport Service 
(MATS) contributed brilliantly to the United Nations air effort 
in Korea. The Far Eastern conflict gave rise to the most wide- 
spread use of helicopters yet seen in action. Because of the 
effectiveness of rescue efforts, combat pilots and crew members 





Battle veterans board a C-124 transport which airlifted a record two hun- 
dred passengers to Japan. USAF Photograph 
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were able to carry out their missions with the psychological ad- 
vantage of knowing that they stood an excellent chance of being 
rescued if they were forced down. An outstanding record was 
compiled by the 3d Air Rescue Squadron whose helicopters, 
SB-17’s, SB-29’s, SA-16’s and L-5’s in one year picked up and 
flew to safety 2060 stranded or wounded United Nations person- 
nel, Many of the pick-ups were made behind the enemy lines in 
face of ground fire. 

MATS also supplied FEAF and attached combat units with two 
additional services, weather reporting and communications, by 
the 2143d Air Weather Wing and the 1808th Airways and Air 
Communications Wing. 

The Far East Air Materiel Command supported FEAF opera- 
tions with hundreds of thousands of tons of supplies from its 
depot and shops in Korea and Japan. 

One year of air operations in Korea cost FEAF and attached 
units 857 officers and airmen killed, wounded or missing and 
246 aircraft lost. During this same period, however, United 
Nations land-based aircraft, flying under the operational control 
of Far East Air Forces, were able to record impressive accom- 
plishments. Gaining and maintaining air superiority at the 
outset, they speedily destroyed the enemy’s war industries in 
Korea and rendered effective and flexible close support to United 
Nations ground forces. They battered the enemy’s supply routes 
to such an extent that time and again Communist offensive opera- 
tions collapsed of logistical attrition. Meanwhile, air units under 
FEAF control resupplied United Nations forces behind, on and 
beyond the battlefront, saved thousands of wounded or stranded 
United Nations personnel by air evacuation, and carried on con- 
tinuous visual and photographic surveillance of the enemy’s 
rear areas. 





The challenge to air combat is a challenge that must always be met, even 
though the odds are against us. Whenever an air force is forced to abandon 
an aggressive strategy, its days are numbered. Like the wars on horseback of 
the previous century, the air wars of this century must be fought and won 
at full tilt. 

General Nathan F. Twining 
Vice Chief of Staff, United States Air Force 











DEVELOPING PHYSICAL 
FITNESS LEADERS 


COLONEL Ear F. Kiinck 


T HROUGHOUT military history commanders have made the 
physical condition of their troops a primary concern. Those 
who neglected or subordinated this aspect frequently have gone 
down in defeat because of man failure and physical exhaustion 
of their troops, rather than because of insufficient weapons or 
faulty tactics. 

The Bible records that Gideon before his battle with the 
Midianites culled and reculled his men to get only those with 
great endurance, capable of withstanding the rigors of a cam- 
paign against a numerically superior enemy. Only when Gideon 
was sure of the stamina of his men did he issue his pitchers, 
torches and other battle gear. So, too, in modern times com- 
manders must first concern themselves with the physical con- 
ditioning of their men. 

In Field Manual 21-20, the United States Army underscores 
the importance of physical fitness: “War places a great premium 
upon the strength, stamina, agility and coordination of the sol- 
dier because victory and his life are so often dependent upon 
them. Warfare is a grueling ordeal for soldiers and makes many 
severe physical demands upon them. To march long distances 
with full pack, weapons and ammunition through rugged coun- 
try and to fight effectively upon arriving at the area of combat; 
to drive fast-moving tanks and motor vehicles over rough ter- 
rain; to make assaults and to run and crawl for long distances; 
to jump into and out of fox holes, craters and trenches, and over 
obstacles; to lift and carry heavy objects; to keep going for 
many hours without sleep or rest—all these activities of war- 
fare and many others require superbly conditioned troops.” 

To keep a unit in top physical condition requires sustained 
hard work. This responsibility rests on the small unit commander, 
who not only must keep his men fit but himself as well. Few 
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men enter military service with their bodies so conditioned that 
they are immediately capable of field duty. Life in a mechanized, 
labor-saving environment places no premium on_ hardened 
physiques; rather the tendency is toward softness and easy liv- 
ing. To combat this trend requires not only vigilance but also 
hard work, carefully directed. 

Unit commanders of bygone days had little to guide them in 
keeping their units in top physical condition, but military life on 
the frontier accomplished the same result. Later special publi- 
cations and instruction in physical training techniques at service 
schools gave more formal assistance to small unit leaders. Ameri- 
can experience in World War II forcefully indicated the need for 
a continuous program of physical conditioning, and a separate 
school was established to train instructors. 

The Physical Training School, presently located at Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina, is operated under the supervision of Army 
Field Forces. During its six years of operation the school has 
graduated 2163 trained leaders for on-duty physical training 
and intramural athletics. Here officer and enlisted students from 
both the combat arms and technical services gain the technical 
and professional knowledge required to plan, direct, supervise 
and conduct physical training programs at the unit level. 

Increased emphasis on the sound physical conditioning of 
soldiers prior to their assignment to combat units has stepped up 
the demand for graduates of the School and other trained per- 
sonnel. Effective results are being obtained wherever graduates 
of the School are actively identified with the Army’s prescribed 
on-duty physical training and athletic program. 

Although the immediate aim of the School is to provide 
physical training instructors, its ultimate end is to raise the 
physical fitness level of the Army. The many hours of instruc- 
tion allotted to current doctrine, techniques and practice teach- 
ing under careful faculty supervision produce polished instruc- 
tors who know as much about the functioning of the human 
hody under stress of vigorous exercise as does the instructor in 
small arms about the funethnting of an M1 rifle or light machine 
un. Given men who are basically healthy and free from disease 
or defect, graduates of the School are fully qualified to direct a 
physical fitness program readying these men for combat opera- 
tions requiring strength, endurance, agility and coordination. 

The Army conducts an excellent on-duty physical training pro- 
eram adequate for all arms and services. But to get the most 
from the program in terms of troops better qualified for any 
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Push Ball, taught at the School, is one of the mass games stressing the im- 
portance of team play in large groups. So anny Photoxranh 





Touch football trains men for prospective coaching assignments, as well as 
emphasizing competition among small units. U. GiAai Phetestaph 
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emergency, trained leaders are required at the company, battery 
and comparable unit level. Specialists such as the School pro- 
duces assure the continuity, variety, interest and motivation 
necessary to a sound conditioning program. 

Requirements for entrance to the School include ability to 
instruct, interest in physical training and athletics, satisfactory 
completion of physical fitness tests and an above-average phy- 
sique. Experience as a participant in various school, college or 
Army team sports is considered desirable. A minimum score of 
250 on the Army Physical Fitness Test is required for admission, 
but the schooling is not “all muscle and no brains.” 

The seven-week course includes a total of 308 hours of in- 
struction in the theory and practice of military physical training 
and intramural athletics—equivalent in scope to the under- 
graduate requirements for a bachelor’s degree in physical edu- 
cation. About three fifths of the course (179 hours) consists of 
actual field participation in physical conditioning activities and 
sports. The core of the physical conditioning activities is a “set 
drill” affectionately known as “The Army Dozen.” This is sup- 
plemented by grass drill, guerrilla exercises, obstacle and con- 
fidence course, mass games, relays and running. The sports in- 
clude football, basketball, softball, speedball, soccer, volleyball, 
boxing, track and field and swimming. Of the remaining in- 
struction, 102 hours are allotted to technical, professional and 
academic subjects such as the physiology of exercise, anatomy 
and kinesiology (the science of muscular movement), body me- 
chanics and posture, methods of instruction and problems in 
Army physical training, program planning, physical fitness 
testing and officiating techniques. 

Students normally are detailed to the School on detached 
service or temporary duty and return to their parent organiza- 
tions at the conclusion of the course. In this way the soldier 
increases his value to his unit by acquiring a skill over and 
above his primary Military Occupational Specialty—a skill which 
the unit commander can utilize in each scheduled hour of 
physical training. By releasing a soldier with a proved poten- 
tiality as an instructor for attendance at the School, the unit 
commander makes a training investment which will pay off 
later in better conditioned troops able to withstand the shock 
and hardships of battle. Such troops will be able to keep going 
because they have the stamina as well as the will to win. 
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THE GIFT OF LIFE 


ORE precious than any material treasure to the wounded 

fighting man in Korea is the gift of life—whole blocd 
which fellow Americans in all walks of life have given of their 
own free will. Donation of this blood is essential; it cannot be 
manufactured commercially; and the need for it today is greater 
than ever before. 

Every day behind the battle lines, critically wounded men are 
being miraculously saved by life-giving blood contributed 
through the American National Red Cross and the Armed Forces 
Blood Donor Program. A painless process in itself, the giving 
of blood by men and women of all of the services is urgently re- 
quested by the Department of Defense to help replenish blood 
stocks which have fallen far below the danger point. 

Under the program, whole blood is given by donors at Red 
Cross blood collecting stations. For those unable to reach these 
centers, mobile units called bloodmobiles travel to collection 
points. The blood is speeded to the Armed Services Processing 
Laboratory at Travis Air Force Base, California, where military 
authorities supervise additional processing and shipment to 
Korea. Given the highest air priority, it is flown in refrigerated 
boxes which are re-iced en route. Within a week the precious 
cargo arrives in Tokyo and within a few hours is saving a life on 
the battlefield or in a hospital. 

From the time blood is given until it flows into the veins of a 
serviceman in a distant battle zone, the most careful supervision 
is required. The following pictorial series traces the processing 
through the intermediate steps from the donor to the receiver. 

Now and in the foreseeable future, men at war must depend on 
the precious blood supply line in their fight for life. That fight 
can be won, but only if the line is kept abundantly full-flowing 
with the greatest gift of life itseli—the blood of men and women 
devoted to the cause of freedom and humanity. 
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A Red Cross bloodmobile enters a military installation to receive blood 
donations from service personnel. Below—Volunteers are registered and 


preliminary tests are made at a processing center. — pepartment of Defense Photographs 














A soldier gives his blood, attended and supervised by skilled Red Cross 


workers. Below—Combat veterans take personal pride in contributions to 
save their wounded comrades. Department of Defense Photographs 








Individual containers of whole blood are analyzed and processed at Red 


Cross centers before shipment. Below—A Navy nurse tags and stores blood 
at a collecting station. Department of Defense Photographs 














The vital cargo is transferred in refrigerated boxes to the processing cen- 


ter. Below—Whole blood is then re-packed and re-iced for air shipment 
to Korea. Department of Defense Photographs 











Critical wounds sometimes require blood transfusions even before a man 


can be moved from a forward aid station. Below—Additional supplies must 
be available if required en route to a hospital. epaaiaalt i Sei Weanaiine 








Many wounded veterans owe their lives to contributions of blood made by 
civilians and servicemen. Department of Defense Photograph 








NAVAL RESEARCH 
IN THE LABORATORY 


Capraln F. R. FurtH 


RADIO telescope fifty feet in diameter that will receive 
i \ “signals” from the far-off heavens; a device that will photo- 
graph electric impulses to the thousand millionth of a second; 
new equipment to give longer life to pulse jet engines; a filter 
paper five thousand times more effective than those so far pro- 
duced——all these items and many more have been developed by 
the Naval Research Laboratory in Washington, D. C., within 
the past twelve months. 

Working in the fields of chemistry, physics, metallurgy, optics, 
electricity, nucleonics and many other scientific areas, its highly 
trained scientists and technicians are continually conducting 
research in the effort to keep the Nation’s armed forces well in 
the forefront in the race for scientific superiority. It is significant, 
too, that many of the Laboratory developments are of great value 
in peacetime pursuits, helping to assure a better, safer, more 
enjoyable way of life for all mankind. 

It is the job of the Naval Research Laboratory to aid in main- 
taining what Secretary of the Navy Dan A. Kimball recently de- 
scribed as “the stockpile of scientific research”—a stockpile 
ranking in importance with our reserves of raw materials, indus- 
trial strength and productive capacity as integral elements in 
the Nation’s defense structure. 

Expressed more formally, the Laboratory’s mission is “to sup- 
port the Chief of Naval Research in his effort to preserve national 
security by initiating, planning and conducting in the physical 
sciences, applied research and development to meet the imme- 
diate needs for equipment and materials to increase the combat 
effectiveness of the Navy, and fundamental research and experi- 
mentation in anticipation of future requirements.” 

The Naval Research Laboratory is operated by civilian special- 
ists under Navy management. The higher administrative and 
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liaison posts are filled by Navy officers chosen for their engineer- 
ing or scientific backgrounds. They serve normal tours of two 
to four years and are continually carrying back to the Fleet a 
definitive experience with the scientific method. Their replace- 
ments, coming directly from the Fleet, bring to the Laboratory 
the immediate problems and operating experiences of the 
Navy afloat, under water and in the air. 

The civilian part of this scientific organization, on the other 
hand, is permanent and is afforded full responsibility and 
authority for the conduct of its work. The civilian director of 
research and the superintendents of the ten scientific divisions 
comprise a Scientific Program Board which sets up and period- 
ically reviews the research program. That this combination of 
naval and civilian control has functioned harmoniously and 
effectively is evidenced by the Laboratory’s achievements over 
the years since its was established shortly after World War I. 

“Problems” may be originated by the scientists themselves or 
may be submitted by other agencies. Work is done for, or in 
cooperation with, all Navy bureaus, as well as the Army, the 
Air Force and various other Government agencies. 

Although much of the program is classified, some of the im- 
portant achievements may be mentioned. They include the radio- 
frequency propagation studies which led to the introduction of 
high frequencies in the Naval communication service and also 
to important ionospheric concepts and to measurements of the 
heights of the ionosphere by 1925. The Laboratory pioneered in 
detecting reflections of short waves from airplanes over con- 
siderable distances as early as 1930; it had conceived and started 
research in pulse radar by 1933; it originated the thermal 
diffusion method of separation of uranium isotopes in 1942—a 
study important in atomic energy—and it led the way in ultra- 
violet extension of the solar spectrum in 1947 by means of 
spectrographs on rockets. 

About three hundred major scientific reports by staff members 
are published annually, many of them appearing in prominent 
scientific journals. The Laboratory also acts as host for numerous 
symposia and scientific gatherings at which lectures are given 
both by its own and visiting scientists. Opportunity is given to 
staff members to attend various scientific meetings and by ar- 
rangement with local universities a comprehensive training 
program also is open to them. These extension courses lead to 
academic credit, and certain research studies performed at the 
Laboratory have been accepted as work leading to an advanced 
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degree. Members of the staff also go on expeditions to the tropics, 
to the polar regions, and to remote areas of the world. They 
have participated in the atomic bomb tests at Bikini and in 
upper atmosphere research at the White Sands Proving Ground. 

The genesis of the Naval Research Laboratory goes back to 
1910 when Thomas A. Edison was quoted in an interview as ex- 
pressing the need for a research organization for the Navy. 
Josephus Daniels, then Secretary of the Navy, read the story and 
invited Mr. Edison to serve as chairman of a Naval Consulting 
Board, comprising representatives of the eleven largest engineer- 
ing societies in the country. In 1916 a committee on the Consult- 
ing Board presented a report outlining the organization and 
operating procedure for‘a proposed laboratory. The Congress 
appropriated funds but World War I intervened and it was not 
until 2 July 1923 that the Laboratory was officially commissioned. 

Today the Laboratory has grown to a research center of sixty- 
seven buildings, covering nearly sixty acres at its main establish- 
ment on the Potomac River; an extensive annex at Randle Cliffs 
on Chesapeake Bay offers over-water ranges for many types 
of radar, radio, optical and other experimentation. 

The scientific program of the Laboratory covers the entire 
scope of investigation, including basic and applied research, 
development, and testing of first models of completed equip- 
ment. Complete shop facilities are available for construction of 
apparatus and models; here almost any type of equipment can 
be produced, from blueprint to finished product. Whenever 
highly specialized units are unobtainable on the open market, 
they are designed and built on the spot. However no manufac- 
turing is done at the Laboratory. Models are often engineered to 
the point of being serviceable for tests, but beyond that stage 
they are turned over to manufacturers for production. 

An outstanding library collection includes thirty thousand 
technical books, files of six hundred foreign and domestic 
periodicals and one hundred thousand reports. Reference librar- 
ians and a translator are available to assist scientists. The Labora- 
tory also maintains a Patents Branch that secures patent protec- 
tion for inventions developed by its scientists. 

In the field of chemistry, a notable development is a filter 
paper that is five thousand times more effective than commer- 
cially available filters. Made entirely from glass fiber, this prod- 
uct has extremely important applications in the civilian as well 
as in the military field. Its improved dielectric qualities will per- 
mit the manufacture of smaller capacitors for electronic equip- 
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ment. And best of all it can be manufactured cheaply in large- 
scale production by virtually any paper mill without extra 
equipment or highly skilled technical assistance. 

In the field of guided missiles and rockets there has long been 
a need for better electrical insulating materials. The problem in 
this instance was to improve performance of electrical equipment 
(without increasing weight, size or cost) by developing: high- 
temperature insulations. Using specimen coils wound and 
mounted to duplicate actual wear, the Laboratory has developed 
a procedure for determining aging charactertistics of insulation 
under extremes of temperature. 

A major weakness of the pulse jet engine—the type used in 
the German V-1 or “buzz bomb”—has been its short operational 
life caused by valve failure which in turn is due to a combination 
of excess heating and mechanical shock. The Naval Research 
Laboratory has perfected a “long life” grid-type pulse jet valve 
that has operated for two hundred hours in tests—an operating 
time that compares favorably with overhaul time for conven- 
tional aircraft engines. This is significant because the pulse jet 
engine’s simplicity and ease of construction make it ideal where 
expendability is important. In certain types of guided missilés 
and helicopters, these engines are equal or superior to other 
means of propulsion since they produce a thrust several times as 
great as the engine’s weight, regardless of fuel quality. 

Another vital accomplishment is development of a simple, 
relatively low-cost method for conducting structural model tests 
of welds in heavy steel plate. Bulging of welded plate by an 
air blast set up by an explosion provides basic information for a 
comprehensive approach to the problem. 

In the field of nucleonics, two groups from the Laboratory were 
cited by the Atomic Energy Commission and the Department of 
Defense for “major contributions” to the success of Operation 
Greenhouse, the recently completed weapons test at Eniwetok. 
The two groups had contributed notably in the fields of elec- 
tricity and nucleonics while a third group concentrated in the 
fields of chemistry and optics. In all, the Laboratory sent to the 
atomic tests one hundred staff members supplied with scientific 
equipment built in the Laboratory’s shops. 

In the field of optics, a realm of research that is little known 
to the public, Laboratory scientists have recently concluded a 
program of measurements to investigate the limitations imposed 
by fluctuations in the atmosphere and in background radiation 
on optical communication in the ultraviolet, visible and near- 
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infrared regions. Results indicate that the incident radiation 
fluctuations produced by atmospheric turbulence (“twinkle”) as 
well as reflections from the water, produce electrical noise of a 
low-frequency nature in an electronic-optical receiver. 

Culminating a program of radio astronomy begun in 1946, a 
huge six hundred-inch “radio telescope” was installed during the 
past year to study radio “signals” from the sun, moon and stars, 
thus extending the range of astronomical observations. The sys- 
tem will initially make use of three wave lengths— three, ten and 
thirty centimeters. It is hoped that the high sensitivity and di- 
rectivity obtained from this new fifty-foot-diameter “dish” will 
permit detection of radiation at the longer wave length; to date, 
galactic radiation has not been detected at wave lengths shorter 
than the thirty-centimeter mark. 

An antenna tuning system was designed by the Laboratory’s 
radio engineers and a high speed oscilloscope was developed for 
observing and photographing electric transients of a_ milii- 
microsecond (thousand millionth of a second). With the latter 
instrument, scientists can now observe and photograph the face 
of a cathode-ray tube which will picture the path of an electric 
current moving at speeds of up to two hundred inches in a micro- 
second, or a millionth of a second. By way of comparison, if a 
vehicle traveled that fast, it could take a rider from New York 
to Chicago in less than a third of a second. The heart of this 
instrument, which makes it possible to obtain this high speed, is 
a gas-filled electron tube called a thyratron. 

From all of the foregoing it may be noted that although the 
Laboratory is a Navy organization, many of its developments 
have non-military applications. As new scientific and technical 
information is obtained, it is made available to other scientists, 
to industry and to the public—always consistent, of course, with 
security limitations. Thus it becomes a matter of great satisfac- 
tion to the scientist who may have worked on the problem and 
to the entire Navy as well, when industry can make peacetime 
application of the new idea, technique or equipment initially 
brought to light by the Laboratory. 

There can no longer be any doubt that past emphasis on so- 
called military research has contributed brilliantly and in 
countless ways to an improved standard of living. Investigations 
in progress today will doubtless yield further developments not 
only useful for the military security of the United States but of 
distinct benefit in daily matters of peacetime living. 
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F  gpirsunni an by a grave international “incident,” the killing 
of an Albanian sheepstealer engaged in plying his trade in 
Greek territory, Benito Mussolini, heir of the Caesars, dispatched 
his imperial legions to conquer Greece. In three strong columns 
the Italian forces drove against the Greek border at 0530 on 28 
October 1940. The three columns had a timetable calling for a 
quick conquest of the smaller power whose little army was not 
expected to furnish very formidable resistance. 

The dictator and his legions were destined for bewilderment. 

Within a period of two weeks, three divisions of freshly mobi- 
lized, ill-equipped, poorly trained Greek foot soldiers, supported 
by two infantry brigades and a cavalry division, met and de- 
feated a force double their size and possessed of armor, superior 
fire power and complete mastery of the air. The courage and 
vigor of the Greeks upset all estimates of their capabilities save 
their own. 

By 14 November, the Greek Army had swelled to over ten 
divisions of infantry and was on the offensive, its northern units 
actually in Albanian territory. Living on scanty rations of dark 
bread, lacking transport and heavy weapons and even out- 
weighted in mortars, the Greeks made successful assaults all 
along the front. They supplied themselves largely from captured 
materiel. And this feat they accomplished at a time when the 
Axis was dominant in Europe and, of the Allies, only Great 
Britain remained the mistress of her own territory! 

Mussolini had miscalculated badly. With the bloody repulse 
of his spring offensive, it became evident even in Italy that he 
was not to win. The stubborn Greek defense forced the Nazis to 
rescue their ally, which they did with a blitzkrieg campaign that 
knocked out Yugoslavia, thrust into Greece, and routed Greek 
forces as well’as British ones hastily thrown in from Africa. 
German troops occupied Athens on 27 April 1941. 

Today, nearly eleven years later, Greece is free and has a new 
army which has been battle-tested during the guerrilla war fo- 
mented by Communists. That army, organized with American 
assistance, better armed and equipped than in the days when it 
hurled back the Italians, is a strong support of freedom. 
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During the years which separate the German entry into Athens 
from the present day, the Greeks have had to face the problems 
of occupation, Communist guerrilla war and reconstruction, all 
of them intensified by the material poverty of the country. In 
the dark period of occupation the Greek armed forces in the 
Middle East kept up the continuity of Greece’s struggle against 
the Axis. While only token forces, they did contribute to Al- 
lied successes in North Africa and Italy in spite of Communist 
efforts to subvert these army and navy units. Their principal role, 
however, was to boost morale and maintain hope in occupied 
Greece and, when the day of liberation came, their mission was 
to restore among the Greek people the peace and unity which 
the Communists had seriously undermined. 

To understand the role of the Greek Army, it is necessary to 
recall the cultural, economic and social factors which have shaped 
the history of the nation. Greece is a land of valleys and mountain 
ranges, still further split up by deep coastal indentations and 
nearly sundered by the Gulf of Corinth. Communications have 
always been easier by water than by land. In such a setting 
particularism has flourished, while at the same time a sense of 
common heritage and culture has been fostered by the strong 
Greek classical and Byzantine tradition. 

Greece’s agrarian economy rests on rocky soil; the country is 





Greek officers map out an offensive on the heights near Tepeleni during 
the 1941 campaign on the Albanian front. Acme Photograph 
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venerally poor, deficient in grain, livestock, water, minerals and 
timber. Since ancient times, the country has been unable to 
finance her economy without foreign enterprises and is quite 
unable to support a modern army from her own resources. Op- 
portunities for Greeks to earn a living are very limited, resulting 
in competition for salaried posts in the government and in the 
army and navy which have alike tended to become objects of 
political manipulation. This has caused an exaggeration of the 
political side of military service and has traditionally brought 
generals and admirals to prominence in affairs of government. 

Western European civilization owes much to Greece. The area 
was an early center of culture. By 500 B.C., the Greeks had 
established city-states and concerned themselves with literature, 
philosophy and the arts of government. In Athens was developed 
a method of democratic government designed to give immediate 
expression to the will of the people. The conquering Romans bor- 
rowed much of Greek culture and eventually stamped its imprint 
over Western Europe. 

Political science, which began in ancient Greece, continues 
to be a major preoccupation; but Greeks, however differently 
minded among themselves, have often made common cause 
against an invader. 

With the break-up of the Roman Empire, the eastern portion 
known as the Byzantine Empire remained essentially Greek and 
survived centuries of attack and invasion until the 15th Century 
when it was overthrown by the Ottoman Turks. Greece was 
subject to the Turkish sultans, and its population was somewhat 
changed by Vlach, Bulgar and Albanian migrations which had 
preceded the Turkish conquest. Yet the people remained united 
through the bonds of the Greek Orthodox faith and their lan- 
guage, a version. of the old Hellenic tongue. 

In 1821 Greece rose against Turkey and, in the uneven course 
of a revolt which lasted until 1830, won independence. 

The Greek Army was born during this war and necessarily had 
its ups and downs during the process. The revolt was carried out 
at first by guerrilla bands but after spectacular initial successes 
these fell into disagreement among themselves. The uprising was 
very nearly quelled by Turkish reinforcements and the regular 
army of Ibrahim Pasha, brought up from Egypt as Turkey’s 
vassal to restore order. But Europe, as well as the United States, 
had: been stirred by the struggle, and intervention by the 
“Powers”—England, France and Russia—precipitated the inde- 
pendence of Greece. In this case the action of nations followed 
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that of individuals. Well before the withdrawal of Ibrahim, the 
Greek army and navy included volunteer British, French and 
some American officers who played an important role in organiz- 
ing the Greek armed forces. 

The Greeks established a sovereign state, under a monarch, 
with its territories including only Central Greece and the Pelo- 
ponnesus with the Cyclades Islands. The other Greek-populated 
areas remained under the Sultan until, in 1899, the Island of 
Crete achieved autonomy under the protection of England, 
France and Russia. 

The country slowly built up its armed forces, however, and 
by 1912 was prepared for the First Balkan War which ended in 
1913 with a victory over the Turkish Empire. In the Second 
Balkan War, a short-lived affair in 1913 against Bulgaria, the 
Greeks—this time allied with Turkey and Serbia, as well as 
Rumania—were again successful. In the peace treaty which 
followed, Greece gained territory in the north as well as in 
Western Thrace. 

During World War I Greece was urged by the Allies to enter 
the war. The country was war-weary and occupied in organizing 
her recent conquests. Action against the Central Powers was 
temporarily blocked by King Constantine who believed that 
Greece’s best interest lay in neutrality. 

The people were tragically split, with the statesman, Eleu- 
therios Venizelos, setting up a rival anti-monarchist government 
in Salonika under Allied protection. Constantine withdrew in 
the winter of 1916-17 and Greece entered World War I against 
the Central Powers—but now with an army that had been 
largely disbanded and the remainder shot through with factional- 
ism. It was recreated, however, and performed well, playing a 
major part in the Vardar campaign of September 1918. Venizelos 
said, “The National Army has succeeded in reestablishing not 
only the military prestige but the honor of the country as well.” 

In the peace settlement Greece gained control of largely ethnic 
Greek areas formerly under Bulgar and Turkish rule, including 
the district of Smyrna in Asia Minor. The result was a conflict 
with the new Turkish state established by Mustafa Kemal, end- 
ing in defeat of Greek arms in the war of 1922-23. The Allies, busy 
with their own postwar problems, did not back up the Greeks 
with armed aid. 

This was Greece’s last war until the Italian attack of 1940. 
The intervening years were years of political confusion and 
weakness which saw the establishment of a republic and the 
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restoration of the monarchy after little more than a decade. In 
1936 General Joannes Metaxas initiated an authoritarian regime 
under King George II. However, under this regime needed 
reforms were instituted and political stability restored. The 
army also was reorganized on its traditional French lines and 
political activity in the services came to an end. By 1939 Greece 
had a well-trained regular force of sixty-five thousand men. 

The advent of Metaxas, however, brought into sharp focus the 
clashing elements of Greek political and economic life. The 
question of the monarchy became closely tied up with these 
differences of opinion. In the period of World War II, dissension 
nearly proved the undoing of the entire nation. 

Metaxas and the dictatorship forcibly brought the elements 
of the right into a single and efficient team; as a result, the 
elements of the left were forced into a common front of opposi- 
tion—ineffectual and concealed during the dictatorship but 
emerging fully formed at the beginning of the occupation. The 
moderate elements were squeezed between the two, and the 
period of occupation and liberation just about eliminated them. 

During the years of Italian and German occupation, economic 
conditions were severe. The Germans meted out harsh punish- 
ment for minor acts of resistance; this led to retaliation and in 





Crowds in a main street of Athens watch tanks passing in review in the 
celebration of Greek Independence Day, 1951. Keystone Photograph 
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turn to still harsher repression. Many men took to the hills to 
save their lives and to eke out a living. As financial and material 
assistance to the underground poured in from Eritish and 
American sources, Greece became divided into two political 
spheres. The valleys and towns were in the control of the puppet 
government and the occupying troops, while the hills and villages 
were taken over by the resistance movements. The two elements 
clashed from time to time but the guerrillas devoted most of their 
energies to mere survival. There were raids and counter-raids 
during which inevitably noncombatants and neutrals suffered. 

The first guerrilla movement, known as the Greek Democratic 
Free Organization (EDES), was led by conservatives and was 
centered mostly in northwestern Greece. A larger movement, 
strongly leftist and now known to have been Communist inspired, 
was the National Liberation Front (EAM) which had a military 
force of its own known as the Greek Popular Liberation Army 
(ELAS). Gradually the EAM absorbed a wide variety of smaller 
guerrilla bands. It had an efficient organization; it was ruthless 
and guileful; and it was well supplied and strategically situated 
near the major centers of the population and routes of trade. 
Moderate leaders of the smaller bands (sometimes actually kid- 
napped) furnished a front of respectability. EAM was able to 
secure a large share of Allied military aid and most of the arms 
formerly in the hands of the Italian garrison. Some Allied states- 
men regarded it as the most respectable as well as the most 
powerful of the free elements in Greece—an impression that was 
somewhat rudely upset in 1944 when the same EAM fomented a 
mutiny in the Greek fleet and in the army serving with the Allies 
in Egypt. Even before the liberation, the EDES and EAM staged 
a small war of their own in 1944, This conflict was indecisive 
but prophetic of troubles to come. 

Liberation was achieved in the autumn of 1944. Under British 
auspices the government was returned to a tense and divided 
country. With the return of Greek troops from Italy where they 
had served with Marshal Montgomery’s Eighth Army, it was 
proposed to disarm the irregular troops and recreate a national 
army. This led to the withdrawal of the Communists from the 
government and the siege of Athens by the forces of EAM. The 
presence of some British forces strengthened the hand of the 
government in stabilizing the situation. 

Although the British helped the government to introduce a 
measure of stability into postwar Greece, the Greek Communisis 
under Moscow direction were determined to disrupt and gain 
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control of the country. Soon the Communist-directed guerrillas 
resumed harassing attacks which later developed into open 
warfare. This struggle was of tremendous importance in shaping 
the character and the skills of the modern Greek Army. 

The guerrilla forces had a disciplined Communist central 
leadership, most of whom had emerged from World War II with 
impressive experience in conducting harassing operations within 
the shadow of numerically superior regular forces. They had 
sources of supply in neighboring Communist countries. They 
attempted to exploit a hungry and invidualistic population. 

Not all was harmonious within the guerrilla ranks. Many 
were not Communists. Not only were the rebel numbers swelled 
by poverty-stricken persons who preferred brigandage to starva- 
tion but also by common criminals and romantics deluded into 
thinking there was a resemblance between the rebels and the 
resistance of old. The legitimate government was in great meas- 
ure justified in calling the guerrillas “bandits.” 

The bandit program sought to undermine the central govern- 
ment by making civil life impossible. Its leaders organized them- 
selves in mountain areas from which they might range through- 
out the country, raiding towns and villages, foraging in farm 
lands, displacing as much of the population as possible in order 
to drain the economic strength of the government with a tremen- 
dous refugee problem. They held the initiative by launching 
attacks in every section of the country, believing that this would 
make the government spread its defenders so thinly that they 
could neither hold any area adequately nor manage serious 
offensive operations. With active forces, excluding sympathizers, 
never more than twenty-eight thousand, the guerrillas drove 
seven hundred thousand people—one tenth of the Greek popula- 
tion—from the countryside. The victims poured into cities to 
become dependent on a dole. 

Much of the bandit campaign was terroristic. Villages were 
stripped; anti-Communists were murdered. In times of low 
recruitment men, women and even children were abducted and 
forced to serve against the government. A guerrilla intelligence 
composed of Communist sympathizers, their dupes and even 
loyal citizens who were being controlled through fear, apprised 
the bandits of hostile measures with superb accuracy. 

To contain the revolutionary movement, the Greek govern- 
ment had available a relatively small regular army trained by 
the British and equipped with British weapons. Near-bankruptcy 
compounded the country’s military problems and when Great 
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Members of the Greek Expeditionary Force, returned from Korea, are deco- 
rated by King Paul while Queen Frederika looks on. Koyatone Photocraph 


Britain announced early in 1947 that she could not afford to 
continue providing extensive military or economic aid, the col- 
lapse of the government seemed probable. 

Greece was saved then by American assistance proffered under 
the Truman Doctrine. For this purpose the United States Con- 
gress made an initial appropriation of three hundred million 
dollars, half of which was earmarked for the Greek Army. An 
American military aid mission was dispatched to Greece. (Sec 
“Our Greek and Turkish Aid Missions,” March 1948 DicEst.) 

The problem which the mission faced was a difficult one. An 
army actively engaged against an enemy had to be re-equipped 
with unfamiliar weapons and trained in their use. American 
tactical concepts were introduced and the school program of the 
Greek Army revised. Its problem was twofold—retraining and 
equipping along American lines, and winning the war. 

At the beginning, the army which was to accomplish this mis- 
sion was composed largely of conscripts—hardy men, tenacious 
in combat but reflecting the divided political loyalties of the 
population. Many were not happy at being called upon to fight 
fellow Greeks, often the victims of poverty or romantic illusion. 
Junior officers were eager enough but short on training. Older 
officers tended to be better schooled. 
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The program under which the Greek forces prepared for the 
annihilation of the bandits was a well-coordinated effort from the 
highest levels of state down to divisions in the field. The Joint 
United States Military Advisory and Planning Group—the Amer- 
ican contingent which gave technical help to the Greeks through 
the actual period of fighting—was part of the larger command 
of General (then Major General) James A. Van Fleet. United 
States Army, Navy, and Air Force personnel under General Van 
Fleet were attached to the corresponding Greek services. Mission 
personnel in Greek corps and division headquarters helped 
supervise the use of American equipment and assisted in train- 
ing, largely through the use of Greek demonstration platoons 
which had been schooled in American methods. Technical as- 
sistance of enduring value was given by United States Army 
Engineers, particularly in rebuilding the Greek road system. At 
no time did American mission personnel carry arms nor were 
they allowed to assume other than noncombat functions. 

A central figure in the Greek military reforms was Field 
Marshal Papagos, hero of the Albanian campaign of World War 
II, who was named head of the Greek armed forces in January 
1949. Under Marshal Papagos the Supreme National Defense 
Council emerged as a War Council, exercising full powers over 
military and related matters pertaining to the guerrilla war. In 
this body General Van Fleet of the United States Mission and 
Major General E. E. Down of the British Mission were non- 
voting members. 

In meeting the Communist threat, the Greek Army developed 
tactics that may well furnish lessons for any army facing strong 
guerrilla bands. These involved the encirclement of bandit-held 
areas with ever-tightening concentric rings of troops, barring in 
depth any avenue of escape. Once an area was cleared, it might 
then be kept secure by the National Defense Corps (national 
guard) troops, recruited locally, plus gendarmerie. 

In the spring of 1948, these tactics were used with good results 
in the Roumeli area west of Athens, yet the summer campaign 
in the Grammos mountains was only partially successful. Many 
of the guerrillas escaped to Albania and, refreshed, were able to 
return to fight another day. However, the year saw the Greek 
Army increased to 147,000 and the National Defense Corps 
brought to one third of that strength. 

Two political events worked against the interests of the guer- 
rillas. International Communism sought to promote the forma- 
tion of a Macedonian state which would have included Greek 
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Macedonia. This naturally increased the determination of the 
Greek people to defeat the guerrillas. It also caused many of the 
Greek guerrillas and Communists to become dissatisfied. After 
the disaffection of Tito from the Cominform, the Yugoslav border 
was closed and the guerrillas lost one of their principal sources 
of support and areas of refuge. 

The 1949 campaign of the Greek National Army broke the 
bandit power. Wholesale arrests of Communist sympathizers and 
the distribution of 150,000 rifles to trustworthy citizens went far 
toward shutting down the supplies of the rebels and blinding 
their intelligence. 

The Peloponnesus and Central Greece were cleared before the 
July-August attacks in which the Greek Army, utilizing infantry, 
armor, artillery and tactical air support, drove the guerrillas 
from both the Vitsi and Grammos areas. The war was for all 
practical purposes ended although until the present day very 
small groups of guerrillas make occasional appearances in 
Northern Greece. 

The losses of the Greek Army and gendarmerie in the guer- 
rilla war came to forty-six thousand killed and wounded. The 
rebels murdered fifty-four thousand civilians and abducted forty- 
four thousand people, more than half of them children. About 
forty thousand guerrillas were killed. Estimated material losses 
amount to nearly half a billion dollars. This was the terrible 
price paid by a small country to reestablish its national unity. 

Today the Greek army is a modern fighting force. Patrolling 
the frontiers bordering the Soviet satellite states, Bulgaria and 
Albania, are toughened mountain regiments, armed with the 
basic weapons of infantry. To hold the rugged terrain, these units 
depend heavily on the traditional mainstays of mountain war- 
fare—the mortar and the mule. 

Frontier guards regiments are rotated to border service. Be- 
hind them is a national army which is battle trained and capable. 
Operational control is exercised through a general staff with 
headquarters in Athens. 

The basic and traditional self-sustaining combat unit in the 
Greek Army is the division. Its structure closely resembles, on 
a smaller scale, that of the French triangular division which 
was also the model adopted by the United States Army. Three 
infantry regiments, each composed of three battalions, provide 
the foot soldiers of the division, An infantry battalion com- 
prises three rifle companies, a heavy weapons company and a 
small headquarters complement. 
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Greek Army troops parade in the streets of Athens in observance of the 
Greek national Independence Day. Greek National Herald Photograph 


The present organization of the Greek division is a result of 
the army-wide reforms of Marshal Papagos, instituted after he 
assumed the post of commander in chief. The wartime Greek 
Army in exile was built on British lines, having two combat 
brigades which were consolidated into the Rimini Brigade after 
the army-wide mutiny of 1944. After World War II, under the 
influence of the British military mission, the brigade-type or- 
ganization continued but was never favored for its own merits 
for it was contrary to old and respected regimental traditions of 
the Greek Army. On the whole, the Greeks welcomed the op- 
portunity under the American aid program to return to the 
system to which they were accustomed. 

There are significant differences between the Greek Army of 
today and that which took the field against Fascist and Nazi 
ageression more than ten years ago. The adoption of modern 
American weapons has brought about a substantial increase in 
fire power. More emphasis has been placed on heavy weapons as 
well as on the vehicular and animal transport required to main- 
tain mobility. The signal service and air reconnaissance have 
become much more important than they were previously and a 
system of tactical support of ground troops by the air force has 
been developed. 
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The use of pack animals, rare in the United States Army, re- 
mains important in Greece. Because of the mountainous terrain 
and the lack of a comprehensive network of roads, mules and 
donkeys often provide the only practicable means of transport. 
Nor is horse cavalry a thing of the past in the Greek Army. 
Organic to the Greek corps is a cavalry unit which is used to 
reconnoiter forward of the main advance. Liaison and scout 
planes are also maintained at corps level for reconnaissance. 

Each of the technical services (signal, medical, ordnance, 
supply) has its own chief, its own training program and its own 
troops. But insuring that any service is properly used within 
a unit remains a responsibility of command. 

In such matters as furnishing food supplies to the troops, small 
unit commanders have a wide field of administrative discretion. 
Normally the Greek Service of Supply furnishes only items 
having to do with food and with transportation, while many 
items which are considered quartermaster responsibilities in the 
United States Army are actually placed under ordnance by the 
Greeks. Food supplies are stored at corps level, with distribution 
to companies going through division, regiment and battalion. 
Under such a system it is difficult to keep on hand any products 
other than non-perishable staples. To alleviate some of the 
monotony which goes with institutional feeding, the company 
commander receives a small monetary allowance to purchase 
locally such things as fresh meat, vegetables and eggs. 

By and large, the average Greek soldier far prefers to make his 
meal from the local resinated wine, a few tomatoes, an onion, a 
little cheese, some olives and a good-sized piece of bread. To 
him it is far better than to eat the finest B ration ever contrived. 
Those from the mountain regions might favor pieces of lamb 
cooked on a skewer with onions, tomatoes and peppers. Soldiers 
from the coast would rather have squid or salted haddock or 
anchovies than meat. All Greeks agree on two things—that cake 
is good for festive occasions and that dyed eggs are necessary for 
Easter. But in an emergency they can march and fight on bread 
and bean soup fortified with olive oil. 

Although the Greek Army does not discourage volunteers, a 
rigidly applied system of universal military service guarantees 
a continuing inflow of manpower. Virtually every physically able 
male youth is subject to military training after he reaches the 
age of twenty-one. The conscript spends two years with the 
colors but if needed he is subject to recall, until he is fifty. For 
the first nineteen years after training he must serve in the first 
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reserve of the active army; the following eight years he spends 
in the second reserve. 

Annually about fifty thousand conscripts are called up in two 
increments—March and September. Each receives a standard 
clothing issue of one uniform and one pair of shoes. Privates are 
paid about ten dollars a month; so the soldier’s life by current 
Greek civilian standards is not one of privation. 

Recruits are given three months of basic training. They next 
join the organization with which they are to serve. Potential 
noncommissioned officers are usually selected after about one 
month’s service with a regiment. For promotion to corporal, 
they must attend a regimental school of six months’ duration. To 
provide further noncommissioned training, an army-wide school 
is now being established. 

All assignments of both enlisted men and officers are made by 
the General Staff. There is no provision for enlisting in a par- 
ticular organization or regiment; however, applications for duty 
with specific organizations will be accepted if strong enough 
reasons can be provided. 

Regular army officers are appointed as second lieutenants upon 
eraduation from a three-year course at the Cadet School at 
Athens. Admission to the school is by cqmpetitive examination 
with satisfactory completion of high school a prerequisite. Civil- 
ians between the ages of eighteen and twenty-two and noncom- 
missioned officers under twenty-five may apply. 

All of the arms and services maintain schools to train reserve 
officers as second lieutenants capable of assuming the responsi- 
bility of an officer two grades higher should necessity so dictate. 
Candidates for reserve officer schooling are selected during the 
period of their basic training. However, those who take officer 
training must agree to undergo a longer period of active service 
than those of the same age group who remain in the ranks. 

Two advanced schools for officers are conducted at Salonika. 
The Staff College trains captains and majors for higher respon- 
sibilities and the National Defense College admits lieutenant 
colonels and above for highest level military schooling given in 
Greece. A number of Greek officers have attended professional 
military schools in other countries. Before World War II, the 
trend was toward France; now it is toward the United States. 

To keep officers abreast of general military developments the 
Greek General Staff publishes, through its press department, two 
periodicals—the Military News and the Review of Arms and 
Services. For troop information purposes, corps and division 
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newspapers are published to disseminate non-political informa- 
tion of general interest. 

Most picturesque of all Greek units are the Evzones, palace 
troops selected from the finest soldiers in the army. Today only 
one elite company retains its distinctive skirted garb. The former 
Evzone regiments have been reconstituted to carry on the old 
traditions but in more practical modern dress. Their time- 
honored attire, difficult to procure and maintain, has been sacri- 
ficed in the interests of economy. 

The experience of recent decades has kept the Greeks awake 
to the necessity to combat aggression wherever it may occur. 
Without reluctance, the Greeks dispatched a battalion to fight 
with the United Nations Forces in Korea where the unit has 
compiled an impressive record. On 25 March 1951, a few days 
after a successful Greek attack on a Communist regimental-sized 
unit, General Matthew B. Ridgway, United Nations Commander, 
sent the following message to Colonel Daskalopoulos, the Greek 
Commander, in commemoration of the 130th anniversary of 
Greek independence: “In ancient Hellas were developed the 
early principles which are still the foundation of all modern 
democratic states. In your defense of freedom in Korea, you and 
your men have proven that you are worthy heirs of the tradition 


~ 





Picturesquely attired Evzones check their rifles prior to a ceremonial parade 
in the barrack square of Athens. RavatgierPhotoeranl 
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of Marathon and Thermopylae and that the sacred flame of 
freedom still burns in the hearts of the men of modern Greece.” 

Grecce’s position is particularly sensitive. Greece is both a 
Mediterranean and a Balkan power and its terrain and economy 
belong to both areas. Today it occupies a peculiarly important 
strategic position in the Eastern Mediterranean. In possession of 
a hostile power, Greece and its islands could provide bases 
threatening the free world’s communications with the Middle 
East and flanking Turkey. On the other hand, the existence of 
a free, independent Greek nation with an efficient army stands 
as a deterrent to military action by Cominform powers in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. 

The Greek frontier follows mainly the line of a natural moun- 
tain barrier but this barrier is pierced by two river valleys in 
the west and ends in an open plain in the east. The parallel 
routes of the Struma and Vardar Rivers pass through Macedonia 
and Yugoslavia to the Aegean coast and the latter is the route 
of the railway south from Belgrade to the great port of Salonika. 
At the other end of the coastal plain, the river Maritsa, paralleled 
by the railway, flows down from Bulgaria and Turkey to their 
natural harbor, Alexandroupolis. 

Foreign occupation and guerrilla war have damaged the na- 
tional economy severely. The perennial problem of the northern 
frontier and the close and threatening aspect of the Iron Curtain 
require the maintenance of a military establishment greater than 
the Greeks can support alone. (At present, in the same propor- 
tion of armed forces to population, the United States would be 
maintaining a defense force of seven million.) Military require- 
ments take a good part of the Greek budget which might other- 
wise be used for needed reconstruction work. Yet under existing 
circumstances, demobilization would be an undue risk. 

Greece has neither the raw materials, the wealth nor the 
technical equipment to produce the goods of war. Her safety can 
be enhanced greatly by collective security. Having common 
problems with other free nations she will, true to her heritage 
of freedom and democracy, make common cause with them for 
the common good. 








MOBILIZING 
FOR DEFENSE 


In a comprehensive report covering Defense Establishment 
activities during fiscal year 1951, The Honorable George C. 
Marshall, former Secretary of Defense, reviews the significant 
steps taken to safeguard the Nation’s security. Extracts from 
Secretary Marshall’s report follow.—Editor. 


URING the fiscal year ending 30 June 1951 the United States 

recognized the necessity for rebuilding its Armed Forces. 
The course of world events had demonstrated beyond challenge 
that military strength represented the only factor respected by 
Communist leaders. In order to discourage further aggression 
and prevent the outbreak of a major war, the land, naval and 
air forces of the United States had to be increased to a level 
which would effectively support the American effort to preserve 
world peace. 

Good progress toward attaining this goal was made during 
the past twelve months, Overseas, United States Armed Forces 
became the core of the combined military effort of free nations 
to preserve their independence. In the Far East they carried the 
major burden in repulsing the aggression of, first, the North 
Korean Communists and then the Chinese Communists, both 
supported by Soviet weapons and advice. In Europe they con- 
stituted a considerable part of the security forces for the interim 
period during which the European nations themselves must 
assume a greatly increased portion of their own defense. At 
home the United States was, at the close of the fiscal year, well 
along the road toward achieving the double objective of creating 
a military force of sufficient strength to make any aggressor 
hesitate, and of reducing substantially the time necessary for the 
full mobilization of industry and manpower. 

Among the achievements of the past year the record of Amer- 
ican land, naval and air forces in the Far East ranks highest. 
These forces gave a superior account of themselves. After ab- 
sorbing the first shock of the attack under great handicaps, they 
and their allies gave proof of the strength of the free world and 
its will to resist aggression. They can be proud of having partic- 
ipated in the first collective combat effort of the United Nations. 
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Their sacrifices to prevent another world war will remain among 
the most memorable in American history. 

The action of the United Nations in Korea demonstrated the 
feasibility as well as the difficulties of a common military effort 
by a group of sovereign nations. Ccoperation among the units of 
the seventeen nations participating in the combat effort was 
effective and complete. Problems of command, language and 
logistical support found satisfactory solutions. The close coordina- 
tion of land, naval and air action in Korea will serve as an out- 
standing example for future joint operations. All of the services 
learned much about their strengths and weaknesses and also 
about their mutual interdependence. The lessons of Korea are 
currently being applied to make the United States Armed Forces 
even more effective in combat than heretofore. 

The Communist aggression in Korea also marked the begin- 
ning of a new military policy for the United States, It left no 
doubt that the Soviet Government and its satellites were willing 
to risk a general war by multiple aggression all over the world 
unless confronted by substantial military strength. To the 
Communists limited military force does not represent proof of 
peaceful intentions but constitutes a sign of weakness to be 
exploited to the utmost. The final recognition of this fact by the 
American people made it possible to start the rebuilding of the 
Armed Forces to the minimum strength required for the security 
of the United States in the present world situation. 

The military program which the Department of Defense 
initiated during the past year had two major objectives. In the 
first place, it sought a rapid increase of the Army, Navy and 
Air Force to a combined strength of over 3,600,000 men by July 
1952, adequately trained and supplied with the best weapons and 
equipment available. In the second place, it aimed at establish- 
ing an orderly procedure for the maintenance of the new mili- 
tary strength over an indefinite number of years and at greatly 
increasing the readiness of American industry and manpower for 
full mobilization. 

The interim requirements established for achieving the first 
objective were generally met during fiscal year 1951; the re- 
mainder of the program should be accomplished without too 
great difficulties by July 1952. Ultimate success in reaching the 
second objective—equally if not more essential to American 
security—cannot be predicted with the same assurance. The 
groundwork for an adequate long-term military policy was laid 
during the period, but the completion of the task in the years to 
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come will depend on the unity and resolve of the American 
people in the steady pursuit of this policy despite the many 
sacrifices that it demands. 

During fiscal year 1951 the Armed Forces of the United States 
expanded from 1,460,000 men to 3,250,000. An additional increase 
of about 400,000 has been planned for fiscal year 1952. Most of 
the force of more than 3,600,000 men projected for July 1952 will 
be organized into operating units consisting of the equivalent of 
twenty-four Army divisions, a Navy of 1161 ships, a Marine Corps 
with two and one-third divisions and two air wings, and an 
Air Force of ninety-five wings. The remainder will furnish the 
military personnel required for logistical support and training 
and allow for personnel in transit and military patients. This 
force will be larger than any that the United States has ever 
before maintained in peacetime but the threat to American 
security has also never been greater. The present military pro- 
gram constitutes the absolute minimum for national safety and 
may have to be adjusted upward to meet changing conditions. 

The expansion of the Armed Forces during the past year was 
effected at the most rapid rate consistent with the availability of 
training facilities, equipment and experienced officers and en- 
listed men to carry on the training. The military departments 
faced the difficult problem of providing as quickly as possible 
combat-ready reinforcements for the forces fighting in the Far 
East and, at the same time, more than doubling the over-all 
strength of the three services. This double task could be ac- 
complished only by extensive calls for additional service from 
the veterans of World War II. Units of the National Guard and 
thousands of Reservists furnished the military experience which 
was vitally needed overseas and at home. They kept the United 
States militarily strong while more forces were being trained. 

The experience of the past twelve months has clearly demon- 
strated that the most urgent requirement in any emergency is 
trained military personnel in substantial numbers. The Congress 
recognized this when it approved in June 1951 the principle of 
Universal Military Service and Training. As a complementary 
measure the Department of Defense proposed the reorganiza- 
tion of the Reserve into “ready” and “stand-by” forces in order 
to prepare the Reserve for its increased responsibility for national 
security. The effective implementation of these measures will 
shorten by months the time required for bringing the Armed 
Forces to combat readiness and thus may constitute the difference 
between victory and defeat in a future major emergency. 
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The procurement program of the Department of Defense was 
planned in accordance with the same basic objective of increasing 
the future military readiness of the Armed Forces. Orders for 
equipment and weapons were placed not merely to obtain as 
quickly as possible the materiel required for the current build-up 
but also to equip additional plants and assembly lines. These 
additional facilities will enable the United States to expand mili- 
tary production rapidly in the event of a major war, thus greatly 
reducing the time factor for full mobilization and making un- 
necessary the current accumulation of a large war reserve, much 
of which might be obsolete when most urgently needed. 

During fiscal year 1951, funds amounting to 39.8 billion dollars 
were made available to the Department of Defense for the 
procurement of military equipment and supplies and for con- 
struction. This sum included 4.8 billion dollars in support of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program. The obligation of 35.3 bil- 
lion dollars of these funds within the short time available con- 
stitutes a superior achievement by the military departments. The 
inevitable impact of this program on the civilian economy was 
greatly reduced by the Office of Defense Mobilization and its 
associated agencies which successfully guided the difficult coordi- 
nation of military and civilian production. 
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The North Atlantic Treaty is in itself a powerful deterrent 
to aggression. It makes clear that the twelve member nations 
are determined to defend themselves collectively. Yet the 
firmest will to defend is ineffective without the power to 
defend. The Mutual Defense Assistance Program (MDAP) has 
been developed to help supply that power to the North Atlantic 
nations and other friendly countries. It offers a means of 
providing the weapons and equipment to make collective 
security a reality. 











While the rate of military production was tripled during fiscal 
year 1951, delays were encountered as in all major mobilization 
efforts, particularly in the production of modern types of air- 
planes, tanks and electronics equipment. Every possible effort 
is being made to overcome the existing difficulties. The monthly 
rate of deliveries, which was less than five hundred million 
dollars a year ago, increased to one and one-half billion dollars 
in June 1951 and is expected to be about four billion dollars 
early in 1953. This difference in delivery rates reflects the long 
time that is required for the production of major weapons. It 
is this period which will be reduced substantially when the new 
assembly lines under construction come into production. 
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As a result of the research and development activities over 
the past five years, the equipment and weapons that are being 
produced currently for the Armed Forces are considerably im- 
proved over those used in World War I. Exclusive of the atomic 
energy field nearly one and one-tenth billion dollars were ex- 
pended during fiscal year 1951 on military research and develop- 
ment as compared to five hundred and twenty million dollars 
during the previous year. Progress in some fields was rapid, in 
others less satisfactory, but considerable advances were made in 
virtually every area of weapon development. The major effort 
was directed to applied research—the development of specific 
weapons and equipment that will improve the over-all effective- 
ness of the Armed Forces. Continued advances in basic research, 
however, are required to prevent diminishing returns in the 
future. For this reason, the Research and Development Board 
directed the military departments to include in their programs a 
total of at least thirty million dollars for basic research projects. 
One outstanding discovery in basic research can justify the entire 
investment many times over. 
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The continued efficiency of the military medical service was 
clearly demonstrated in the past year in the Far East by the 
lower mortality rates for combat casualties and by the in- 
creased proportion of wounded, returning to active duty. In 
World War II, 4.5 percent of the casualties requiring hospitali- 
zation died subsequent to admittance; in Korea, this percentage 
has been reduced to 2.6. 











In the atomic energy field, the major events during fiscal year 
1951 have been the large expansion of facilities for the produc- 
tion of fissionable materials, approved in October 1950, and the 
progress realized in the development of new weapons models. 
Successful tests of the improved weapon designs were conducted 
at Las Vegas, Nevada, and Eniwetok Atoll. The nature of the 
first test made possible the use of the Las Vegas site in place of a 
Pacific atoll and thus saved manpower, materials, money and, 
above all, invaluable time in the further development of atomic 
energy programs. The Eniwetok tests furnished additional in- 
formation regarding the effects of atomic weapons on structures 
and materiel and contributéd to the research on thermonuclear 
weapons authorized by the President in January 1950. In general 
the progress made during the past year toward the development 
of a variety of new atomic weapons has been most encouraging. 
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Further research to test the reliability of these weapons and 
make them available in sufficient quantity is being pushed as 
rapidly as possible. American security, however, will always 
depend on the effective use by the Armed Forces of proved, 
tested and available weapons. 

The American military program by itself cannot guarantee 
the prevention of further Communist aggression. Much depends 
on the extent to which all the nations menaced by Communist 
imperialism join in the common defensive effort. In this field, 
the achievements of the past twelve months can be considered 
very great when measured against the serious difficulties inherent 
in any coordination of the actions of a large number of sovereign 
nations. They might be termed merely satisfactory when com- 
pared to the enormous task that lies ahead. Whatever the evalua- 
tion of the past, the urgency for arriving at effective solutions 
remains. Recent experience indicates that the problems are not 
insurmountable. 
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The collective security effort of the United States is de- 
signed to preserve peace by discouraging attack on ourselves 
and our friends, to keep war from our shores should this 
effort fail, and to support the principles of freedom which 
are our heritage. Whether we like it or not, our defensive 
frontiers are in places thousands of miles from our shores. 
Our security demands that we have friends abroad and that 
the Soviet-satellite combination be prevented from increasing 
its industrial and military potential by absorbing independent 
nations. Freedom supported by strength is the key to our 
future security. 











Any doubts that might have existed among our friends regard- 
ing our seriousness of purpose were dispelled during fiscal year 
1951 by the role of the United States in the United Nations’ effort 
in Korea, the appointment of General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower as the Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers in 
Europe, and the increased flow of weapons and equipment 
abroad. In recognition of the common danger, the free nations 
of EKurope considerably increased their own military efforts and 
faced with a new realism the problem of creating a practical 
framework for the integration of their military and economic 
resources. In other parts of the world, American military assist- 
ance to the established governments helped to preserve law and 
order. The effective containment of Communist aggression, how- 
ever, will require many more sacrifices by all the nations joined 
to protect their independence. Such sacrifices will be forthcom- 
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ing when it is fully realized that the self-interest of each and the 
collective interest of all are identical. 

At the close of fiscal year 1951 the United States had success- 
fully passed through the first essential stages of rebuilding its 
armed strength. The mistakes of the postwar demobilization 
period were being partially rectified. Throughout the free world 
a major effort was under way to strengthen the defenses against 
Communist attack. The cost of the new program was necessarily 
high—and it may be even higher in the immediate years ahead 
—but it is believed that the development of the universal training 
system will enable us to maintain a strong military posture while 
reducing the size of the forces on active duty, thus effecting a 
major-reduction in costs. Adequate preparedness remains the 
key to security. No other policy offers a greater chance for pre- 
venting another world war. This fact makes the completion of 
the present program the most vital task in the world today. 

During fiscal year 1951, a firm foundation was laid for a sound 
and effective military policy. All the work accomplished, how- 
ever, will be worth little unless the United States continues the 
steady development of its Armed Forces. Adequate military 
strength in the present world situation involves both the main- 
tenance of armed forces sufficient to deter aggression and a 
considerable increase in their capacity for immediate large 
expansion. Should a major war be forced upon us, the speed 
with which we mobilize and have our Armed Forces ready for 
combat, adequately trained and equipped, will constitute one 
of the most decisive factors in determining the future of the 
free world. 

The present military policy of the United States provides for 
the orderly and rapid expansion of its Armed Forces. It is 
essential that this policy be maintained as long as Communist 
aggression threatens our security. 

In determining the size of the Armed Forces, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff are making their recommendations on the basis of the 
minimum strength required to support the American effort to 
preserve world peace. These minimum requirements constitute 
our insurance that initial disaster in the event of a general war 
will be prevented. They represent concrete evidence of the will 
of the American people to resist aggression—evidence which only 
the most reckless aggressor could ignore. Any substantial failure 
in meeting these requirements will gravely affect the ability of the 
ground, naval and air forces to carry out their assigned roles and 
might encourage the enemy to launch a sudden attack. 
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The program to increase the over-all military readiness of the 
United States aims at building a substantial reservoir of trained 
military manpower and creating a military production capacity 
that will provide in the shortest possible time all the weapons and 
equipment required for full mobilization. The first steps to obtain 
both of these objectives have been taken. 

The most effeetive and democratic solution to the military 
manpower problem lies in the full implementation of the Uni- 
versal Military Service and Training Act and of the proposed 
reorganization of the Reserve Forces. These measures will enable 
us to face the uncertainties of the international situation with 
the knowledge that we can be strong militarily without imperil- 
ing our security economically, no matter how long the present 
world tension lasts. The only alternative is the continued main- 
tenance of all the Armed Forces required for a major emergency. 
A combat-ready Reserve provides the best and the most econom- 
ical insurance against military disaster. Universal Military Serv- 
ice and Training meets our present needs as well as our future 
requirements. Without it, the ability of the United States to 
counter Communist thrusts at home and abroad will be greatly 
restricted. Its enactment serves notice to all aggressors that we 
are determined and ready to fight for the preservation of free- 
dom, and thus constitutes a major factor for the preservation 
of world peace. 

Equally essential to adequate preparedness is the expansion 
of our military production capacity. A good start in this field has 
been made with the funds authorized during fiscal year 1951, but 
more plants and assembly lines will be needed in the years to 
come. They will be costly—but they will shorten by many months 
the time required for striking back at the enemy with all of our 
strength. Our capacity in industrial production represents one of 
our greatest assets in the present power struggle. It must be 
developed to the utmost and integrated in the defense effort. 
By establishing this enduring base under the structure of our 
defense, we will be able to supply our Armed Forces at any time 
with the most modern equipment and weapons. Thereby we 
shall remove the advantages that the Communists might derive 
from their vast manpower resources, 

An integral part of our security is the military preparedness of 
our allies. Two world wars have demonstrated that as other na- 
tions need our help, so we need theirs. In recognition of this 
interdependence we entered into security arrangements with the 
free nations of the world. We have given them economic assist- 
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ance to aid their recovery from the ravages of the last war. We 
have furnished equipment and weapons to help them increase 
their military strength. They themselves have made considerable 
contributions toward building a world-wide defense against 
Communism. Further sacrifices, however, will have to be made 
by us and by them. These sacrifices must be equitably distributed. 
They must be accepted willingly with a clear understanding of 
the common danger. Our friends abroad are striving to main- 
tain their existence as independent nations. We are helping them 
because our security requires that their resources and manpower 
be kept out of Communist hands. These common interests should 
be strong enough to overcome whatever difficulties are en- 
countered. Success in this effort is vital to the survival of all. 
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Though the core of American and world security is the 
strength of the United States, collective security is an integral 
part of American defense. It is based on the identity of inter- 
ests of the participating nations. Its success depends on their 
clear recognition of the common threat and on their resolute 
determination to resist this common threat. 











The hope of the free world continues to be the achievement of 
peace based on mutual understanding among all nations. The 
Communist leaders have demonstrated that they do not share 
this hope. They seek the destruction of all that we cherish. They 
will be restrained in their aggressive designs only if opposed by 
adequate defensive strength. This strength we and our allies have 
started to build. There is nothing more important to the future 
of our nation than the resolute completion of this task as quickly 
as possible. While the present danger lasts we must remain 
armed and ready. Only military preparedness will give us the 
means to bring a general war, if it should be forced upon us, to 
a successful conclusion. Only military preparedness can bring us 
the ultimate victory we seek—prevention of a third world war. 
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———FREEDOM’S HERITAGE 


The Constitution us. the Guerrienre 


The famous encounter between the Constitution and the 
Guerriére took place on 19 August 1812. Captain Isaac Hull, 
in command of the United States vessel, was on the lookout 
for enemy merchant shipping southeast of Halifax when he 
sighted the Guerriere and gave chase. Although the British 
frigate was far inferior in gun power to the Constitution, the 
relative weight of shot in her broadside being 570 pounds to 
the 736 pounds of Hull’s ship, she nevertheless carried all of 
the prestige of the British navy. 


The chase began at two o'clock in the afternoon and for 
several hours the frigates maneuvered, exchanging occasional 
fire. At six o’clock the Constitution drew up on the portside 
of the Guerriére, within pistol shot, and the main battle began. 
During the first twenty minutes, broadsides from the Con- 
stitution’s guns carried away the Guerriére’s mizzen mast. An 
English shot rebounded from the hull of the American ship and 
a seaman shouted—so runs the legend—“Huzza, her sides are 


made of iron!” 


Captain Hull steered across the enemy’s bow to reach a po- 
sition where his guns could rake her. As “Old Ironsides” 
turned away, after having delivered two raking broadsides, the 
British bowsprit fell foul of the American rigging. Boarding 
parties gathered on both decks and a heavy exchange of musket 
fire resulted in many casualties. But there was to be no board- 
ing. In a few minutes the British fore and main masts gave 
way and, according to A. T. Mahan, “she lay a helpless hulk 
in the trough of a heavy sea, rolling the muzzles of her guns 


under.” 


The Constitution hauled off, returning in half an hour to 
receive the Guerriére’s surrender. Too badly cut up to be taken 
to port, the prize was burned and Captain Hull returned in 
triumph to Boston. The American victory over the pride of 
His Majesty’s Navy was hailed with exultation throughout the 


Republic. 


The scene-on the back cover is from an 1813 engraving by 
Cornelius Tiebout in the collection of the Library of Congress. 
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